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protections that surround such men as Carnegie and 
Ford, and explain the situation to them, maybe thev 
would hand over that $300,000 by next mail, for it is 
the common people who will have to do it if it ever is 
done. If Ford lived near, at Indianapolis, I would go 
see him myself; but Detroit is too far away. Nor do I 
know whether he is an open-minded person of real depth 
or whether he is merely a "self«made" man who thinks 
only on "business" lines, and supposes that since he can 
secure all the hired hands he needs to make his auto- 
mobiles for him merely by advertising, that therefore all 
he needs to do is to advertise for peace, and he will find 
all kinds of peaces, big and little, thin and fat, expe- 
rienced and inexperienced, waiting at his office door next 
morning ! I know better than that, having been a paci- 
fist for twenty-eight years past, before there was any 
Hague Court even. 

My first round with militarism was as a college boy a 
quarter of a century ago. The commandant at the uni- 



versity sent me printed notice to report for drill. I 
turned it over and wrote on the back : "War is a device 
of the devil. I will not drill. A military corps is an 
improper, unchristian adjunct to a Methodist university. 
If compelled to report for drill I will leave for another 
college." There was a flurry, so I later learned, but 
nothing direct was ever said to me till long afterward. 
The commandant was very wrathy; but the president, 
finding himself in a strait betwixt two, had the gumption 
to overrule the commandant. One day I happened to 
pick up a book of army reports. Finding one headed 
De Pauw University, I was casually reading our school's 
report when I was highly tickled to encounter the sen- 
tence: "Students are excused from military drill for 
religious scruples." That was a new sentence in the re- 
port, and the commandant hated to write it. 

But I find my P. S. has grown bigger than the original 
letter, and there is no way to stop me talking peace ex- 
cept to just cut the wire ! I will do so. 



PREPAREDNESS AND THE "DEADLY PARALLEL" 



The following extracts are from recent hearings before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives. Gen. Nelson A. Miles has a well-known record as Major 
General in the Northern Army of the Civil War, a fighter of Indians for twenty years, as commander of the United 
States Army from 1895 to 1903, and as a first-hand student of every military system in Europe not so many years ago. 
Gen. Leonard Wood became Brigadier General during the Spanish War ; he became Chief of Staff of the "United States 
Army in 1910. Since 1914 he has commanded the "Department of the East." 

BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE. 



(January 31, 1916.) 

Senator Fletcher: What do you say about universal 
military service ? 

Gen. Miles: You cannot Germanize the American 
people. It would be a step toward imperialism, and a 
very dangerous one. The American people are a patri- 
otic people. They appreciate their system of govern- 
ment and their institutions, and they will give their 
lives as freely as any people in the world. But to com- 
pel them to perform military service, the same as some 
other countries, and to be absolute subjects of a des- 
potism — we have not reached that period, and I hope we 
never will. 

* •'• * 4' * * * 

Senator Fletcher: General, perhaps you would not 
want to express any opinion about it, but, frankly, it 
seemed to me rather far-fetched and absurd that it was 
a feasible thing for an army to be transported across the 
ocean and landed on Rockaway Beach or Block Island 
in such a way that it could take that portion of the coun- 
try, and then come on down and string a 400-mile line 
from Chesapeake Bay to Lake Ontario. That is one of 
the important dangers, apparently, in the minds of some 
people. I would like to get your views about that, if 
you cared to express them. 

Gen. Miles: I dislike to give my views on that, as I 
consider it an unreasonable and impossible proposition. 
That is assuming, I presume, that some enemy had 
transportation enough to embark 400,000 men, with 
80,000 horses, with all the ammunition, transportation 
and munitions of war required, and supplies enough to 
feed the men and the animals for at least 90 days, be- 
cause it would be easy to burn anything within their 



(January 19, 1916.) 

The Chairman: Have you studied this continental- 
army plan of creating a reserve? 

******* 
Gen. Wood : My idea is that any plan which fails to 
recognize that with the suffrage goes obligation for serv- 
ice will be only a makeshift and a failure. . . . The 
volunteer system has been a dismal failure in every war 
we have engaged in, and always will be. . . . It is 
a rotten system. The spirit is fine, but the system is 
unsound, and spells disaster if we ever go into a real 
war with it. . . . • 

My own idea would be to go right frankly to the sys- 
tem of general training, and make us all take our period 
of service. 



Gen. Wood : There is a great deal of nonsense in the 
press and a great deal of ignorance on the part of 
writers, to the effect that troops cannot be moved over- 
seas. It would be very interesting to get the statement 
of Lieut. Commander Jessup, of the Navy, who was at 
Alexandria when the British allied army of 120,000 
men came in in 98 ships. They landed quickly and 
easily, . . . and here is the point : Ignorant people 
always tell you that no one could land on our shores; 
that a million patriots would lock arms and push them 
into the sea, and so on. But they landed at Gallipoli, 
where the beaches are few and far between, where there 
was barbed wire under the water, and a most intense re- 
sistance. They landed and stayed there for five or six 
months. . . . There is no better way of moving 
troops than by sea. . . . There is no reason to sup- 
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reach — then supposing our own navy at the bottom of 
the sea, it might be possible to reach our shore. The 
placing of an army on American soil is the last thing 
any European government would attempt; it could 
never be re-embarked. It would dissolve like snow be- 
neath the midday sun. Whenever it has been attempted, 
it has resulted in disaster. 



pose we will hold the sea, and troops can be moved here 
very quickly, and you could not improvise troops. . . . 

Senator Myers : You speak of the facility with which 
foreign troops could be brought across the ocean and 
landed in this country. What do you think of mines 
and submarines? 

Gen. Wood : The Gallipoli Peninsula was surrounded 
by submarines, the sea was mined, and the ocean for 
some distance was full of barbed wire, but they landed. 



BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE. 



(February 8, 1916.) 

The Chairman : Have you any opinion as to the Con- 
tinental Army? 

Gen. Miles : I have no opinion of it whatever. It is 
a step toward centralization which I do not sympathize 
with. It is un-American. When you have an institu- 
tion like the Army and the Militia, that has been per- 
fected and has been the pride and glory of our country 
for 100 years, why ask the American people to leave 
their occupations for two months to go, assuming they 
are doing it for their country, then have a string tied 
to them to bring them back into the ranks whenever re- 
quired ? 

Mr. Dent: In your judgment, could the Continental 
Army be filled without compulsion? 

Gen. Miles : I hope not with compulsion. 

Mr. Dent: You are opposed to compulsory military 
service? 

Gen. Miles: Absolutely. 

Mr. Dent : Do you believe we can raise 133,000 men 
each year for three years for the Continental Army with- 
out compulsion? 

Gen. Miles: With compulsion I hope not. I think 
it would be very dangerous step toward centraliza- 
tion. . . . 

Mr. Dent: You said something in your reference to 
the Continental Army about the danger of centraliza- 
tion of military power in a government like this. Will 
you just elaborate upon that proposition ? 

Gen. Miles: I am sorry you asked me that question. 
I did not intend to discuss it if I could avoid it. 

Mr. Dent: I desire your judgment on that. You 
have been at the head of the Army. Your judgment on 
that would be of great value to the committee. 

Gen. Miles : It would be putting in the hands of some 
future executive a tremendous military power — a power 
that was not anticipated by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. We have never assembled a more judicious, saga- 
cious, and wise body of patriots than assembled at Phila- 
delphia, and they designated the control of the military 
for our own protection and for the support of the Gen- 
eral Government. They authorized its control in the 
manner I have stated in my testimony. In my judg- 
ment, it is centralized as far as safety would warrant. 
This is a new theory. I do not know who claims to be 
the father of it. . . . 

Mr. Dent: Do you think the country is ready for 
compulsory military service? 

Gen. Miles: No, sir; and I hope it never will be. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Dent: Something was said to you about the in- 
vasion of this country by England or some other foreign 
power. As a military proposition, is it not a fact that 



(January 27, 1916.) 

Mr. Kahn: You say you think this country must 
eventually come to universal military training? 

Gen. Wood : It seems to me that the very foundation 
on which this country should stand is equality of serv- 
ice, . . . not necessarily with the rifle in hand, but 
service in some capacity. . A man . . must know 
where it is, and the Government must know it. 



Mr. Anthony: General, it is urged that auxiliary 
forces be organized in addition to our regular establish- 
ment, and the proposed Continental Army is recom- 
mended. What is your advice on that? • . . 

Gen. Wood : I believe that any proposition which does 
not look to placing the entire military resources of the 
country under Federal control, absolute and complete, 
amounts to dodging and evading the issue. . . . 
Build up the Federal force and withdraw all assistance 
from that militia which does not come in. 



Mr. Anthony: If we can unify the National Guard 
and bring about an ideal system 

Gen. Wood (interposing) : Make it a straight Federal 
force without any relationship whatever to the State. 

... I believe . . . that we should urge by 
all possible means the general application of universal 
military training to a point which will make our citi- 
zens effective as soldiers. ... In addition, I ur- 
gently recommend the absolute and complete transfer 
of the militia to Federal .control and the withdrawal 
from such portion as is not so transferred of all finan- 
cial and other aid on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the building up, using the transferred militia 
in part, and bringing in new men from which new or- 
ganizations will be created, and existing transferred 
organizations filled up, of a Federal force. . . . 
This force would be the Organized Federal Militia (or 
Continental Army), and would stand ready for prompt 
mobilization in whole or in part in case of need. 

. . . The system which I believe we should 
adopt . . . means the acceptance of the basic prin- 
ciple upon which a democracy or representative govern- 
ment rests, namely, manhood suffrage means manhood 
service. ... We should have it thoroughly in- 
stilled into the minds of all the people that the service 
is an obligatory one — one that all men owe to the nation 
during certain periods of their lives. I mean all men 
who are physically and mentally fit. We must have 
them understand that military service is like any other 
service for the nation, if the country is going to be sue- 
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any force that invaded the United States would simply 
have the ground it stood on ? 

******* 

Gen. Miles: I will suppose an unsupposable case. 
Suppose they could put an army on a fleet of 500 ships 
and move it across the Atlantic without being disturbed 
by any naval power, and they could land. They cer- 
tainly could not go into any port. They could not go 
into our ports any more than they could go through the 
Dardanelles. That has been demonstrated. Our forts 
are equipped and fortified as well as the Dardanelles. 
Suppose they got that far — as to land at some remote 
point — if we could not gather enough men in the Armv 
and Militia, and by other means, to destroy that army 
before they could send their ships back and get another 
load, I would want to move to some other country. 



eessful. A real war, a war with a prepared nation, will 
not be fought successfully by the United States until 
that principle is in every man's head. . . . 



Mr. McKenzie: General, knowing you to be a prac- 
tical military man, I want to ask you how large an ex- 
peditionary force, in your judgment, could be landed on 
our shores within six months after hostilities opened ? 

Gen. Wood : A million or a million and one-half men ; 
there is practically no limit to the number. 

Mr. McKenzie: In six months? 

Gen. Wood: Oh, yes; any first-class military power, 
well prepared, can land 250,000 men on our shores in 
15 days, and do it easily, once they secured control of 
the sea. 



PREPAREDNESS AND THE LABORING MAN 

By WILLIAM WESTON PATTON 



If war should come to the nation, how would it affect 
the laboring man ? 

Let us first glance at history. No extended study is 
needed to prove that at one time war was profitable to 
the laboring class. Prom a successful campaign the 
warrior of antiquity returned laden with booty and 
slaves. The inhabitants of the conquered nation, to- 
gether with their land, cattle, and goods were the prizes 
of war. War was a trade to men born in poverty. Its 
rewards were shared by both privates and officers. If 
full of great risk, it offered great rewards. 

In comparatively recent times, during colonial ac- 
quisition, men fought for patriotic reasons. They also 
fought for the possession of hunting grounds and rich 
river bottoms. Our frontiersmen thus strove to control 
the Mississippi Eiver, because securing such control 
meant profits to the laboring men of the frontier. 

The evolution of ideas of property, however, has de- 
stroyed the possibility of such gains today. The land 
still in the possession of savage races is rapidly disap- 
pearing. Conquests must therefore be made upon civil- 
ized neighbors. 

Here, however, an almost unnoticed but profound 
change has taken place in the institutions affected by 
war. The making of slaves of the inhabitants of a con- 
quered province, or the distribution of the land among 
the privates of the victorious army, is unthinkable today. 
Even movable goods are expected to be paid for by the 
invading army. When Germany annexed Alsace and 
Lorraine, the individual German was not a mark the 
richer. The only way for him to get the land was to 
buy it. He could have done that as well before the war 
as after, because today migrations from one country to 
another are as common as from one city to another. 

Some people may think that the indemnity exacted 
at the close of a war will make money so much "easier" 
in the victorious nation that benefits will ensue for the 
laboring man; that easy money generally means indus- 
trial expansion, and that industrial expansion profits the 
laboring man. For a complete answer to this line of 
reasoning, I refer the reader to Norman Angell's book, 
"The Great Illusion," In brief, I would turn with him 
to history. 



In 1870 Germany exacted a fabulous indemnity from 
France. If the general proposition is true, that war 
benefits the laboring man in the victorious nation by 
making money "easier" for the expansion of industry 
in that nation, money should have been cheaper and 
more plentiful in Germany than in France after the war. 
The exact reverse is true. Beginning immediately after 
that war, and continuing until the present, Germany has 
been trying to borrow money from her victim. Within 
two years after the payment of the last installment of 
the indemnity, the bank rate in Berlin was higher than 
in Paris. France weathered the financial crisis of 
1878-9 better than Germany, and until the war France 
secured money at 3 per cent, while Germany had to pay 
nearly 4 per cent. 

Here is the paradox. France, the conquered, recov- 
ered faster financially than Germany, and became the 
lender, not the borrower. 

The voice of labor seems to be against great prepared- 
ness for war. Opposition came from the convention of 
United Mine Workers gathered in Indianapolis. Men 
with money to invest do not seem to feel that armaments 
are a guarantee of prosperity, when we study the figures 
of the market sales. Two weeks before the present Eu- 
ropean war had broken out to affect the market, Belgium 
3 per cents stood at 83 and German 3 per cents at 76, 
Norwegian 4 per cents at 99, and Bussian 4 per cents at 
87. These facts show that the ability to win in war 
does not form an inducement to capital to flow into a 
country. The argument, therefore, that money will be 
easier in the victorious nation after a war, and so benefit 
the laboring man through industrial expansion, would 
seem to need further support before it can be accepted. 

It would be interesting to investigate the effect colo- 
nial dominion has upon the laboring man. We all can see 
that while the business man is drawn upon for capital to 
finance an enterprise of development in the colonies, 
and the professional man furnishes the ability, the labor- 
ing man is not transported to do the work. Native labor 
is used for that. Nor should the plutocracy, set up by 
having one's possessions out of the reach of home in- 
fluences, be underestimated in its effect upon the labor- 
ing man. 



